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Epvcartion is the first want of the individual soul. Abstractly con- 

oo.  *idered, it is more than this—one of the inevitable consequences of be- 
“eat ing; for education of some sort cannot be escaped. In education of the 
right sort, lies every possibility of happiness and progress for the human 

family. Yow important, then, to determine what should be its nature, 


a ele- 

tobe andthe instrumentalities by which may be secured the best possible 
eva result. 

_ First, as to its nature. If we exclude professional schools, in which 
Of DL 


work. the instruction must be special, and chiefly intellectual, all properly 
‘ag styled educational institutions are supposed to have three objects in 


fully  view—the development of the body, the mind, andthe heart. I am aware 
J e . . 

70 de- that in the practical management of many schools this end is far enough 
oe from being kept prominent. But it is the only rational theory, and in all 


of our discussions we must not, for a moment, lose sight of the true 


anew r 
stitle ideal. 

art- : eye : : 
cher®, Second, the instrumentalities are manifold. Some of these are single 
, text- 


in their uses, having reference to but one department of the three-fold 


peak- | person; as the physical, the intellectual, or the affectional. Others are 
hana | double, or even triple in their offices, looking to the development of the 
oki entire being. Of this latter class, none may be made more rotent than 

the place itself where the process of education, as that term is usually 
ectua’ 


“nave | UWderstood, is carried on—the school-house and its surroundings. 
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Leaving the building, with its internal arrangements, and all that be- 
longs to its architectural design, let us consider, briefly, the horticultural 
embellishment of the grounds. The subject presents itself as having 
educational bearings of the largest importance. 

First, such embellishment promotes health, by purifying the atmosphere 
through the agency of vegetable growth. That changes may be effected 
in climate and condition of soil, by the introduction of vegetation into 
regions otherwise inhospitable, is no longer doubted. Some physiologists 
go so far as to assert, that it is through the instrumentality of leaves, 
that everything unwholesome is removed from the atmosphere. This 
much is demonstrable; that the tissues of growing plants lay hold of the 
material within their reach, and, through the mysterious alchemy carried 
on in their tiny cells, effect certain wonderful changes: that which 
was gross becomes pure, the worthless is made valuable, the loathsome 
beautiful. It is also well known that, through the day, leaves absorb 
earbonic acid and give out oxygen gas, a process reversed by every respir- 
ation of the lungs. This argument, if in favor of the horticultural im- 
provement of any grounds, is especially so in reference to those of which 
we speak, since this arrangement of receiving from us a poisonous, and 
giving back a vitalizing gas, is carried on only during the hours includ- 
ing those of school. 

In this connection, and of scarcely less importance, may be noticed the 
office of trees and shrubs in rendering the temperature of any locality 
more uniform, and the air purer, by warding off cold winds, moderating 
the fierce rays of the sun, and protecting from dust. 

Second, it promotes health by leading to more general and cheerful ex- 
ercise. The fact that children, especially school children, will play un- 
der almost any circumstances, is of no value as an opposing argument. 
Children are restless, and inclined to more general and varied activity 
than adults, by reason of their comparatively large nervous development. 
They are moreover, wanting in the power and habit of reflection by 
which admonitory lessons are gathered from experience. So they will 
often continue the most exhausting plays until nature is overpowered by 
fatigue, not so much because they choose to, as that they must. 

Now the quiet of the school-room, the restraints it imposes upon the 
body, its demands upon the mind, are all opposed to this, and havea 
tendency to intensify the energy and heartiness with which they would, 
anyhow, enter upon outdoor sports whenever opportunity offered. But 
when the conditions are furnished, the activities of the playground be- 
come attractions to the spirit, as well as necessities to the muscle. Upon 
an ample lawn, with here and there a tree for story-telling shade, or the 
pleasant game; with shrubs for fragrance and evergreens to relieve the 
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golden of the summer day; with bordered walks and quiet nooks, and 
over all the witchery of shifting sunlight and shadow, the inertia of the 
most sluggish will be overcome, and all that is frolicsome and joyous in 
more spontaneous natures aroused. 

Remove all this and leave but a bald door-yard, or the monotony of the 
street, and children will race around, to be sure, and though in the 
swelter and glare of noon, will turn somersets in the dirt, and beat 
their brains against lamp post or fence rail, in the headlong chase of 
some sort of amusement, because they don’t know what to do, and must 
do something. A comparison between the health, invigorating effect of 
the exercise taken under these different circumstances, would be as that 
of a mid-day douche of nitric acid, to a bath of pure water. Exercise, 
to be beneficial in the best sense, must be a refreshment to both soul and 
body. 

Third, it promotes health by inducing a pleasant state of mind. ‘De- 
lightful scenes,” says Addison, ‘‘ whether in nature, painting, or poetry, 
have a kindly influence on the body, as well as the mind; and not only 
serve to clear and brighten the imagination, but set the animal spirits in 
pleasing and agreeable motions. For this reason, Sir Francis Bacon, in 
his Essay on Health, prescribes to his readers a poem, or a prospect; 
and advises the pursuit of studies that fill the mind with splendid and 
illustrious objects, histories, fables, and the contemplation of nature.”’ 
“The body and mind,” says Sterne, ‘‘are like a jerkin and its lining. 
If you rumple the one, you rumple the other.’ And Wordsworth, in 
one of his most charming and philosophical poems, represents nature as 
promising to train into beauty, both body and mind, through the thoughts 
given to her favored child : 

“She shall be gportive as the fawn 
That, wild with glee, across the lawn 
Or up the mountain springs ; 
And her’s shall be the breathing balm, 
And her’s the silence and the calm 
Of mute, insensate things. 


“The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her; for her the willow bend. 
Nor shall she fail to see, 
F’en in the motions of the storm, 
Grace that shall mould the maiden’s form, 
By silent sympathy. 
“The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her; and she shall lean her ear, 
In many a secret place, 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And Beauty, born of murmuring sound, 
Shall pass into her face.”’ 
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But that the mental condition reacts upon the physical, is a proposition 
so well established that it needs no proof. Confirmations of it are in our 
daily experience; observations of it are continually before our eyes, so 
that to think of it, is to admit it. And yet how often is it left entirely 
out of thought in the arrangements made for those most sensitive to its 
neglect. That the mysterious interdependence of the material and im- 
material, which every one acknowledges, and no one explains, should be 
more direct, and a regard to it more essential in early, than in later life, 
needs but a moment’s reflection. In the early, and during all the grow- 
ing years of the animal body, its whole texture is more delicate and im- 
pressible than in the maturity of its strength. If this is true in regard 
to food, temperature, and clothing, how much more in reference to those 
influences that operate upon it through the ever active thought ? 


Then the child has not learned to control the physical, through the 
superior force of reason and will; but yields up its body, with absolute 
abandonment, to whatever is the present mood of mind. If displeased, 
it will very likely throw itself, with all the energy of indignation, and 
perhaps a storm of tears and kicks, upon the ground. That the result 
is disease is apparent from the terrible flashing of the eye, the unnatural 
color of the cheek, the rapid pulse, and spasmodic action of the entire 


muscular system. Delight it by the recital of a pretty story, or the 


sight of an attractive object, and the eye will light up, the skin clear, 
and the whole frame swell with exultation. This is a condition of health. 
And because health in childhood is essential to permanent health in after 
years, and because it lies at the foundation of all that education plans for 
the up-building of the spiritual, it becomes imperative that the state of 
the mind, upon which that health so largely depends, should be such as 
is conducive to the most perfect physical condition. To minister to this 
demand of nature is no less a dictate of humanity, than of wisdom. 


The way in which this can be most readily done, is by keeping a vari- 
ety of agreeable objects before the eye; since, of all the senses, sight is 
the principal one through which things material impress the mind; the 
qualities of matter, by which the character of external objects is con- 
veyed to the senses, being, chiefly, those that appeal to the “seeing eye,” 
as form, color, motion. This is universally recognized; and a thousand 
times oftener it is said, with expectant joy, we shall see this, or that, 
than that we shall smell, touch, taste, or even possess. Again, of those 
three distinguishing qualities, form has been truly called “the grand 
characteristic of matter.” But all this—objects of infinite diversity of 
form, color, and motion, are in the landscape, with which ‘a good deal 
of nature and a little art,” may surround the places where children are 
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to spend so many of the waking hours of the most formative period of 
life. 

What we want, is to keep the youthful mind in that state of pleased 
acceptance of the present which is its health attitude towards the body. 
To explain how it is that nature operates more successfully in this diree- 
tion than all the artifices with which man has attempted to imitate, or 
supercede her, would be to be wiser than all philosophy, more diligent 
than all observation. Yet who has not felt that 

* All natural objects have 
An echo in the heart ; and still maintain, 
With the mysterious mind and breathing monld, 
A co-existence and community.’”’ 

The same arguments that show anything favorable to physical, will 
apply with equal force to intellectual development. Indeed a considera- 
tion of the one has already involved the others. Yet, because it is easier, 
it is much more common to trace the influence of the material upon the 
mental, than of the mental upon the material. So the first care is for 
the body, even when beginning in earnest the culture of the mind. 
None but an insane person would undertake to fix the attention of chil- 
dren, and task their mental powers, when the bodily condition was that 
of suffering, or even uncomfortableness in the ordinary sense. It is only 
in the strength of years, and under the pressure of necessity, or the 
allurements of ambition, that we see examples of that ascendancy of the 
soul over all external circumstances, by which it is enabled to completely 
ignore the body, or say to pain, ‘‘ Thou art a word.” 

The first intellectual advantage, then, claimed as the result of the hor- 
ticultural embellishment of school-house grounds would be through the 
better physical, by which the superior mental condition is secured. 

Second, it advances intellectual culture by furnishing objects of inter- 
est for examination and study. By a little judicious forethought, trees, 
shrubs and flowers transplanted to the grounds where children go for 
repose from in-door tasks may be made more valuable than so many books 
added to their library. For where are the written pages containing all 
that has been left upon the face of nature? Who, by searching, can find 
out and communicate to the mind of a child, knowledge like that acquir- 
ed when, with its own aroused intellect and eager eyes, it stands in the 
presence of God handling his works and “thinking his thoughts after 
him ?” 

True, not every subject upon which the young student is called to 
labor, may be illustrated, and his mental powers in reference to that par- 
ticular mastery assisted, by such natural objects as belong to the orna- 
mentation of the school premises; but their range is much wider than 
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would, at first appear; and the freshness and vigor of thought aroused 
in reference to special studies, could but be to the advantage of all. 
‘*Nature is man’s best teacher. She unfolds 
Her treasures to his search ; unseals his eye, 
Tllumes his mind, and purifies his heart. 
An influence breathes fron all the sights and sounds 
Of her existence ; she is wisdom’s self.’”’ 

As a third intellectual advantage, the unconsciousness with which the 
lessons of nature command the mental powers may be considered. This 
is of value to us all, and always; but incaleulably so to the young in 
their first efforts to meet the stern demands of school discipline. It is 
the nature of the mind to think; not to study upon prescribed subjects, 
at stated times. So the whole system of education is artificial—with 
more or less of violence, the merest device to entrap the body and compel 
that application found needful to the highest educational results. Now 
whatever tends to divert the mind from a recognition of enforced rules 
and tasks is somuch gained, both to the more vigorous action of the 
mind itself, and to that intellectual enjoyment which is the end of all 
discipline and all acquisition. 

With this view, compare the pleasure of a rehearsal of the week’s 
studies, where the teacher stands before a class in the attitude of ques- 
tioner, overseer and judge, to that of one conducted somewhat in this 
manner. <A child, for mere relief from study, looks out of the window, 
or walks through the school grounds. There is a tree, the very sight of 
which reminds of certain facts in vegetable physiology; another, of the 
laws of those chemical changes, a slight knowledge of which has opened 
such a world of wonder and beauty to the young enthusiast. A third 
recalls the geography ofa far country, and, by association, the people, 
institutions, animals and climate of the region to which it is indigenous. 
A vine, from the slope of a mouatain whose summit has been the theatre 
of many a terrific display of the fire-works prepared in the secret places 
of the earth, and at whose base lies the geological formations where time 
has kept its own record, since time began, leads the thought far in reflec- 
tion upon all that has been acquired of a knowledge of the mighty forces 
at work upon the structure of the globe. A plant re-tells the story, once 
learned, of the shells, and the fishes, and the properties of the water of 
that sea upon whose shore its family at first flourished. The flowers that 
were analyzed with such slow toilsomeness of process review those hard 
lessons in botany, bringing back only a glow of delight to the face of the 
observer. Upon the same breeze that brings refreshment to the cheek is 
tossed the twig where the eye finds illustrations, more perfect than any 
plate could furnish, for lessons in entomology; and almost for mineralogy 
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—only that the carnelians crawl, the agates are on legs, and the emeralds 
have wings. 

Truly, under these circumstances, leisure would become what Franklin 
called it, the time to do something useful; and the best of it would be 
that the mind, thus occupied, had no sense of weariness, labor, oversight. 
The delight with which little children announce that they have done this 
or that, ‘all by themselves,” is lived over again whenever, through the 
silent teachings of nature, we come into the possession of new, or the re- 
vival of old knowledge. Indeed it is not unfrequently an improvement 
upon even that juvenile ecstacy ; more as though, without helping our- 
selves at all, the new acquisition floated in to the soul, as air to the lungs, 
just because it did. Thus does the good Father compensate his meanest 
child, giving through nature exaltation akin to that born of the inspira- 
tions of genius. And where there is a consciousness of effort, self-reli- 
ance is stimulated, and independence of thought fostered by a discovery 
that our own powers are equal to what we would gain, without that which 
is always somewhat humiliating to a high-toned mind—the direct assis- 
tance of others. 

But where there is no regard had to the uses referred to, where the im- 
provement of the school grounds has been made with the single idea of 
removing barrenness, there are still special reasons that may be urged in 
this behalf. Intimately connected with that we have just considered, is 
the influence of the presence of pleasing objects in assisting the mind to 
concentrate upon whatever may be its work at any given time. The habit 
of gazing far away into space, with that kind of dreaminess of thought 
which is no thought at all for any definite purpose, 

“Begot of nothing but vain fantasy, 

Inconstant as the wind,”’ 
is much more likely to be indulged in by children than by grown people. 
So lately ushered into this world of every day unfolding new phases of 
material forms, with new relations to each other, and to itself, it is not 
strange that children dwell with a long drawn out surprise and mistiness 
of thought upon whatever links itself to their own feelings as a type of 
the mysterious. 

“ TWeaven lies about us in our infancy.” 

Not to intercept this vision—this spirit heaven in which a true child- 
hood always dwells, and which the eyes of children seem always seek- 
ing to realize in the pictured earth and sky, do we advocate the creation 
of areal paradise around the scene of their school days. It is because 
there appears to be a connection between the sight of something near at 
hand, and the thought of something xow, to do, that we would enlist the 
beauty-loving eye in the service of the nobler mind, 
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When once started in the right direction, how naturally fall in the ad. 
vantages. Here, by the mere locality of agreeable objects, is one step 
already taken in the development and control of the imagination; for it is 
with this, as with every faculty, a first business to prevent its dissipa- 
tion, or unprofitable use. 


The influence of ne.tural objects in developing a lofty and vigorous im. | 


agination may be placed among the most positive intellectual results of 
embellishing the school-house grounds. That the cultivation of the im- 
agination belongs to the work of the educator may be inferred, first, from 
the fact that it cannot be obliterated from out of the human mind; and 
that which is inherent in the mental constitution claims corresponding 


culture. Second, from the magnitude of its power over the mind, either 


for happiness or for misery. Wonderful and fearful as this may become 
at any period of life, it is in the season of youth that it is most dominant. 
With still more truth than Shakspeare wrote of the poet, the lunatic, 
and the lover, may it be said of children that they 
“Are of imagination all compact.’’ 
Most benignly, too, has it been provided that, with them, it almost 
universally seeks for its exercise and gratification in the beautiful. 


“Trailing clouds of beauty do we come 
From God, who is our home.’’ 


The inward sense of beauty, and the power of discerning its likeness 
to things pure and good is to them an inexhaustible well-spring of happi- 
ness, and one cause of the exceeding fruitfulness of their imaginations. 
Before the business of life has thrust its cares up n the mind, or its sor- 
did ambitions perverted the simple desires of the soul, it is the sacred 
duty of those who have charge of their education to see that this most 
ennobling faculty of the mind receive its full share of nurture and exer- 
cise, so that it may ever be a source of the highest joy and the means of 
@ wider usefulness. 

But this cannot be done without the presence of such objects as quicken 
and multiply intellectual perceptions, of beauty, design, fitness, &c., since 
it is the office of the imagination to gather up, select and combine, out of 
these, those that complete its own ideals of excellence. To attempt to 
do this would be as vain as to undertake to teach the art of speech with- 
out the aid of vocal utterance; or to instill the emotion of love with nc 
object by which it could be awakened. Books cannot be depended upon, 
for though history, poetry, and fiction furnish subjects for contemplation, 
exalted as the imagination itself, they are mostly beyond the scope of the 
undeveloped mind. Works of art cannot be had, because too rare and 
expensive, neither would they answer just the purpose, in either charac- 
ter or capacity for children. 
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Yet models are just what is needed, and material, through which may 
be elaborated in the studio of the brain, the otherwise impossible. And 
where shall we go for such symbols of that we would see reproduced and 
vivified in the youthful imagination so soon as to the works of the Great 
Artist, who 

**Divinest use in beauty has conceived ; 
Divinest beauty in all use achieved.”’ 


A study of the fine arts, so far as they go, has always been esteemed 
a first-class school for the imagination; one, too, to which the eyes of the 
many have turned in vain. But nature is a great school of art—nay, of 
the fine arts, wide as the world, always open and without price. Has 
the judgment of mankind always been wrong on this point, or is it in 
part for this, as well as for the fruitful vine and waving grain of man’s 
grosser needs, that the seasons come and go with such a lavishment of 
foliage and tint? Now, 

Trailing a beautiful mantle of snows,” 
then wreathing every brown bough, and tufting the broad earth with the 
inimitable loveliness of velvet lawn and budding leaf; anon, crowning the 
summer with a foliage and flowering which the astonished heavens pause 
to behold; till under the crimson and gold of antumn banners, the stu- 
dent of nature, in the midst of such models of serenity, beauty, glory 
and magnificence, cries out, ‘‘Great Master, it is enough!” 

With such lessons before us of what was God’s idea in making the 
world what it is, and the mind so adapted to it, how can we claim wis- 
dom, or remain guiltless, while pursuing a system of education which, in 
the language of another, ‘‘as we commonly pursue it amounts to rooting 
out his predilections and planting our own in their stead?” 

As health is to the body, as truth is to the mind, so is love to the 
heart—that love which includes all moral emotions, as truth, every men. 
tal perception, and health, the normal condition of each atom of the 
body. 

“ There is no virtue separate from love ; 
There is no virtue but is born of love ; 

All evil is its opposite, and dies 

When love hath won the being to irself.”’ 

Doubtless it is a greater calamity to be morally depraved, than intel- 
lectually blind, and either of these might well be avoided at the expense 
of mere physical perfection. It is only because, in the nature of things, 
the system of dependencies is such that physical health is so completely 
a condition of the best use of the intellectual and spiritual powers that 
we have put the last first, and the first last, in the consideration of the 
subject before us- Having traced the happy influence of natural objects, 
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through the body upon the mind, it remains to see what is the effect of 
this better building of the body, and brightening of the mind upon the 
moral character, to develop and ennoble which is the highest work of edu. 
cation. But moral character is inseperable from moral action; moral ae. 
tion impossible, unless as the result of moral emotion; and every emo 
tion, moral or otherwise, the sequence of an intellectual perception, 
the quickness and clearness of which is largely dependent upon th: 
bodily condition. 

The first moral advantage, then, gained through the embellishment of 
school-house grounds would come by virtue of those improved conditions 
assisting perceptions of truth, goodness, beauty, followed by corresponi. 
ing emotions. That which is seen clearly will be felt deeply. 

A second, and one which lies at the very foundation of moral improve- 
ment, is that of promoting self-respect. Whatever has a tendency to 
detract from this degrades; and by what means it may be increased, 
the same elevates the moral being. As the individual approaches 
maturity, this depreciation or elevation may be the result of an 
indefinite multiplication of circumstances; as the state of the health; 
success or failure in business; the doctrines believed; the thoughts, 
feelings, aims, and to some extent, the externalities of the daily life.” 
But to children, who are ignorant of the value of pursuits, the dignity of 
the soul, the uses of discipline, or the quality of cither action or emotion, 
that sentiment known as self-respect comes almost wholly of their sur- 
roundings. What do they know of the compensations in reserve fora 
life of virtuous sacrifice and toil; or how it is that a high moral sense and 
style of thought can elevate above the materialities of circumstance? 
The sum, as well as the end of life, to them, seems to be 

* To live, just to exist ; to breathe, and be 
A part of all the wondrous things they see.” 

Thus they feel worthy of what they have, just that, no more. Soif 
what they look at, touch, taste, possess, bemean, or wanting in fitness 
for the uses of the three-fold person, it must thereby be debased. Is it 
conceivable that any elevation of this moral sentiment, as flowing from an 
idea of the uses of life, and the worth of being, could result from associ- 


ating them with, 
“A bed of straw, 


A crust of bread--and rags ; 
A shattered roof, a naked floor, 
A table, a broken chair, 
A wallso blank that shadows were thanked, 


For sometimes falling there ?”’ 
As beauty and goodness, or ralue—which is a child’s idea of goodness— 
are always inseparable in its thought, it follows that the utensils with 
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which children are served to food and drink, the beds upon which they 
sleep, the clothes they wear, the furniture and books they use, and above 
all, the nature upon which they look out—and which more than anything 
else determines the character of the infancy of their thoughts—should, 
so far as possible, be beautiful that they may be esteemed valuable ; and 
so go to the prometion of that feeling of self-worthiness that is essential 
to the elevation of the moral character. A whole volume of observations 
from life and experience which, in support of this view would be 
‘Confirmations strong 
As proofs of Holy Writ,’’ 

come up; but time forbids detail, or a further consideration of that upon 
which it would be well for us all to think. 

A third moral advantage lies in the means it furnishes for innocent and 
delightful recreation. No one who has been a teacher, or at all observant 
of such demonstrations, can have failed to notice the difference in the ef- 
fect which the announcement of noon-time, or recess, has upon different 
schools. From that one whose treeless, shrubless yard contains only the 
building, upon which has poured the red heats of tha ascending aay, and 
clouds of roadside dust, there will hurry an impatient crowd, every 
individual movement of which says plainly enough, “ Anywhere but 
here !” 

These, are the half baked, irritated little irresponsibles who go forth 
to vent the bad blood of our bad philosophy of education upon whatever 
comes in their way. And who wonders? It is a tendency, pretty nearly 
akin to a law of human nature, to desire to do to others—or to some- 
thing—what is done unto us. They are tormented, so they torment each 
other—to say nothing of animals, birds and insects. They are deprived 
of the right to be comfortable, so do the best they can to make reprisal 
from the rights and comforts of those about them. It is but a lower ex- 
pression of the instinct of self-preservation. ‘Thousands of chiidren are 
sent, daily, out of heated, and otherwise wretchedly uncomfortable school- 
rooms, into play-grounds where there is nothing but a parched earth be- 
neath a blistering sun. For the depraved dispositions they manifest, and 
the mischiefs into which they plunge, they are about as responsible as 
the mad dog which snaps at whatever crosses its path. 

On the other hand, those who go out from the embowering shade of 
trees into grounds beautiful with trailing vines, and shrubs, and flowers, 
and tempting groves, pass as naturally into the indulgence of rational 
pastimes as the birds—food procured and nests prepared—to their carols 
amid the summer boughs. 

“As the leaves of trees,” says Irving, are said to absorb all noxious 
qualties of the air, and breathe forth a pure atmosphere, so it seems to me 
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as if they drew from us, all sordid and angry passions, and breathed 
forth peace and philanthropy.”’ One whose song is full of that of which 
he sings, has written 
‘* Friendship with the flowers some noble thought begets ; 
Come forth and gather these sweet elves ; 
Come forth and gather them yourselves ; 
Learn of these gentle flowers whose worth is more than gold ;-- 
Which not in solitude dwell, 
But with each other keep society, 
And with a simple piety, 
Are ready to be woven into garlands for the good.”’ 
And again, 
“Send the children up 
To the high hill’s top, 
Or deep into the wood’s recesses 
To woo Spring’s caresses ; 
Better men, hereafter, 
Shall we have for laughter 
Freely shouted to the woods, till all the echoes ring.” 

As a fourth moral advantage resulting from such embellishment, let us 
consider its influence upon the cultivation and refinement of taste, between 
which, and morals there is so obvious a relation. Without going into 
any labored analysis of what this term does, or does not mean, we will 
take a single definition, as given by Alison. ‘Taste is that faculty of 
the human mind by which we perceive and enjoy whatever is beautiful 
or sublime, in the works of nature, or of art.” Tere, though classed 
as a faculty of mind, it is plain that its cultivation has a bearing upon 
that of morals as the purely intellectual have not, since its exercise in- 
volves emotion. It is this which distinguishes it, in part, from imagina- 
tion to which it is strongly allied; for whether an object is really seen, 
or only imagined, the exercise and emotion of taste are possible. The 
cultivation of this faculty bears about the same relation to the moral, that 
imagination does to the intellectual development. Together, they are 
a mighty force ever at work upon the delicate and costly fabric of the 
immortal being. 

The kind of taste we are considering, for it is not in that general sense 
which includes its perversions, implies the ready perception and enjoy- 
ment which is awakened by objects of agreeable proportions, and pleas- 
ing appearance—in other words of the harmonies of the material world. 
That the cultivation of such a taste is also a cultivation of morals, is evi- 
dent from the conditions upon which its exercise depends. One of them 
is, of course, that the individual be in a situation where there are objects 
calculated to awaken the emotion; but equally essential is it that the 
state of mind should be that which will allow the emotion to rise. In an 
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ill humor, or under the discomforts of disappointment, or the excitement 
of any evil passion, the mind cannot perceive things else recognized and 
felt. It is 


“The soul that sees; the outward eyes 
Present the object ; but the mind descries, 
And thence delight, disgust, or cool indifference rise.’’ 

But we have seen that the sight of natural objects of beauty and va- 
riety are calculated to keep the mind in that state essential to clear per- 
ceptions, therefore to correct moral emotions, while they themselves are 
the types of the most absolute beauty and sublimity. ‘Perfect virtue,” 
says Madam De Stael, ‘is the ideal beautiful of the moral world,’ and 
we have no higher models of perfect beauty than in the real beautiful of 
the material world. Between these there is a similitude, more valuable, 
perhaps, to the child who simply feels it, than to those who can, to some 
extent, analyze and explain. 

A relish for the common beauties of nature is one of the safeguards of 
virtue implanted in the constitution of the soul. All we have to do is not 
to destroy it by separating it from the sources of this enjoyment, but by 
constant cultivation of a pure taste keep the child in such an attitude 
towards nature that, 

“The meanest flow’ret of the vale, 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common earth, the air, the skies, 
Shall be an opening paradise.” 

As a final consideration of the moral advantages growing out of such 
aids, in the work of human development, is their influence in leading the 
thoughts, “through nature up to Nature’s God.” This both has, and 
has not been involved in the preceding arguments ; as preparatory; not 
as realized. 

‘<TTe is a form of life whom God pervades ; 

Ife is a form of mind whom God unfolds ; 

He is a form of love whom God inspires.”’ 
But the form of life, mind, love, fail of their best intent, unless these 
likenesses are filled with the spirit of God. 

Worship is the highest act of which the soul is capable—the only one 
in which the immortal throws off mortality, and joins itself to its true 
center of a holy and changeless ideal. Has the all-wise Father given 
this power only to those who through sins and repentance have at- 
tained the experience and strength of years, denying it to those of whom 
Jesus said, ‘‘ Of such is the kingdom of heaven’’? Let those who doubt 
it go back to the time when there came a lull inthe din of the day, and 
man and beast rested from labor ; when, deep in the meadow grass, the 
dreamy eyes of childhood passed up from the pebbles, and the mosses, 
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and the grasshoppers of the morning’s wonder—beyond the river, and the 
wood, and the cloud—beyond the arched sti‘Iness of the summer noon. 
tide—beyond the blue embrazure where the azure of its own thoughts was 
lost in the infinitude of awe, to which the child-soul had ascended, it 
thought not how, and knew not where. Or to the time when, on the 
golden shafts of some spring morning, an April shower came sliding 
down, and left such strings of pearls tangled amid the emerald and rose 
of opening leaf and flower, and sucha sense of loveliness and joy thrill. 
ing the veins of the young worshipper,—no longer now a child, with 
tasks, hopes, fears,—but itself a lily-bell, a jewelled spray, a sunbeam, 
butterfly, or bird. 

If the thoughts of children are not very carly turned in the direction 
of all that is lofty in emotion, and ‘of good report’’ in practice, it will 
be because the most obvious duty, aud the easiest part of the work of 
education has been neglected. 


Its constant invocation should be in harmony with that of the soul of 
nature, saying to them, 
**Come forth on Sundays; 
Come forth on Mondays ; 
Come forth any day; 
Children, come forth to play ;-- 
Worship the God of Nature in your childhood ; 
Worship Him in your sports ; 
Vorship Him ever ; 
Worship Him in the wildwood ; 
Worship Him amidst the flowers ; 
In the greenwood bowers ; 
Pluck the violets blue ; 
Ah, pluck not a few ; 
Pluck the buttercups, and raise 
Your voices in His praise !’’ 
And now there is more to say than in the beginning; for these words 
are but suggestions of what could be urged in favor of the horticultural 
embellishment of school-house grounds. 


When Charles Lamb was asked by a friend what sign, or advertise- 
ment, he should put up over the place where he was about to opens 
school for juveniles, the answer was ‘Murder of the Innocents.” As 
with reluctant pen and heart the demand for brevity is yielded to the 
passing hour, these words come up with a significance that almost com- 
pels the expression of things yet unsaid, to plead in this behalf. For 
though, in the half century that has elapsed since “ Murder of the Inno- 
ecnts’” might well have been written over schools opened in the babel of 
London streets, the school-houses of our country have come to be its 
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crowning glory, I yet remember that even here there are thousands of 
them upon the marge of desolate swamps or barren hill-sides, to which 
these words, of fearful import were not inapplicable. 

But I also recall those glowing lines where the enthusiast of a visioned 


future exclaims, 
«Schools for the culture of the beautiful 
Shall yet abound in cities ; every stone 
Be curved and moulded by an ethic law; 
And every marble in its outline tell 
That now that Beauty works through man, which once 
Worked independent of him, and evolved 
The sculptures of the mountains and the stars.’’ 

And remembering that the true poet is also a prophet, I look with con- 
fidence to the time when, not in cities only, but in every town, and vil- 
lage, and hamlet all over our great and prosperous land, every school- 
house shall be environed by a Temple of Nature for the culture of the 
Beautiful—a Beauty which, in the development of every rosy limb of the 
hody, each faculty of the mind, and all the emotions of the heart, shall 
be the work of education, each according to its own sacred laws. 





Fresh Air.—Give your children plenty of fresh air. Let them snuff 
it until it sends the rosy current of life dancing joyfully to their tem- 
ples. Air is so cheap, and so good, and so necessary withal, that every 
child should have free access to it. Horace Mann beautifully says: ‘To 
put children on a short allowance of fresh air, is as foolish as it would 
have been of Noah, during the deluge, to have put his family on a short 
allowance of water. Since God has poured out an atmosphere of fifty 
miles deep, it is enough to make a miser weep to see our children stinted 
in breath.” 





Hvmpotpt said ten years ago, ‘‘Governments, religion, property, books, 
are nothing but the scaffolding to educate a man. Earth holds up to her 
Master no fruit but the finished man. Education is the only interest 
worthy the deep, controlling anxiety of the thoughtful man.” 





Patience.—lIf in instructing your child you are vexed with it for want 
of adroitness, try, if you have never tried before, to write with your left 
hand, and remember that a child is all left hand. 
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CO-EDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 





REPORT TO THE N. Y. STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





BY MISS MARY S. ANTHONY. 


It is the professed object of every system of public instruction to pro. 
mote the most general diffusion of knowledge among the people, and the 
best intellectual development, and highest moral culture of the youth of 
our country. In order to accomplish this purpose, schools of different 
grades are established and there arises the question of vital importance, 
‘¢ What is the best principle upon which to separate our many thousand 
scholars into classes, and classes into schools?” At present there seems 
to be no fixed standard. In our cities and larger towns we find schools 
devoted exclusively to boys; others to girls; some to colored children; 
and others still, in which the distinctions of sex and color are not regard. 
ed. In most country schools the children of the district are admitted in. 
discriminately to its privileges. 

When the farmer prepares his wheat for market he puts it into sacks, 
according to its quality; when the miller sends out his flour it is judged 
by its quality; when the merchant selects muslin he examines its tex- 
ture; when the mechanic is about to build a house he chooses his tools 
according to his work. So in every pursuit, the primary object to be ac- 
complished is made the fixed standard, and all secondary circumstances 
are made to conform thereto. The work of the teacher is with mind. 
As the little seed, cast into the earth, receives therefrom the elements 
that promote its growth, and expands into the blade of grass, the flower- 
ing shrub or the noble tree, so the mind of the child entrusted to the 
keeping of the teacher, receives by his aid—a knowledge of reading and 
writing—the corner stones of future acquirements; of mathematics which 
reveals the wonderful relations of number, and strengthens the reasoning 
faculties; of the sciences which teach the power, wisdom and love of the 
Creator; and of the languages which open other fields of study. All 
this knowledge is acquired by the intellect. Yet minds differ in 
readiness and capacity to receive, and only those that are equal should be 
made to work together. But the laws of miud are not changed when 
this immortal part is placed in a body enveloped in a dark-hued skin, 
therefore should colored children share all the educational priveleges 
which onr state affords. In so far as our system fails to secure to them 
those advantages, thus far does it come short of the moral hight which it 
might reach. As long as it puts them aside as unworthy to associate in 
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learning with white children, so long will this more favored class fail to 
comprehend the simple but important idea of the equality and brother- 
hood of man, and by the just law of compensation, what they gain in 
pride of complexion, they lose in magnanimity of soul. 

We have to consider still another point, which is the separation of the 
sexes. The same methods of instruction, the same analyses, the same 
drills must be employed for the one as for the other, and God lends a 
helping hand to the teacher, by having established a subtle yet powerful, 
mutual influence, that quickens the intellect of each in the presence of the 
other. ‘Therefore by separating them, our system fails to promote their 
best intellectual welfare. On this point, Mr. Stowe, a celebrated Glasgow 
teacher, uses the following language: “The youth of both sexes of our 
Scottish peasantry have been educated together, and, as a whole, the 
Scotch are the most moral people on the earth. Education in England is 
given separately, and we never have heard from practical men that any 
benefit has arisen from this arrangement. Some influential individuals 
there mourn over the prejudice on this point. In Dublin a larger number 
of girls turned out badly who had been educated alone until they attained 
the age of maturity than those who were otherwise brought up. The sep- 
aration of the sexes has been found to be injurious. It is stated, on the 
best authority, that of those girls educated in schools or convents apart 
from boys, the greater majority go wrong within a month after being let 
loose in society and meeting the other sex. The separation is intended 
to keep them strictly moral, but this unnatural seclusion actually gener- 
ates the very principle desired to be avoided. We may repeat that it is 
impossible to raise the girls as high, intellectually, without boys, as with 
them, and it is impossible to raise boys morally as high without girls.— 
The girls morally elevate the boys, and the boys intellectually elevate the 
girls. But more than this, girls themselves are morally elevated by the 
presence of boys, and boys are intellectually elevated by the presence of 
girls. In the Normal Seminary at Glasgow the most beneficial effects 
have resulted from the more natural course. Boys and girls—from the 
age of two or three years to that of fourteen or fifteen—have been trained 
in the same class room, galleries and play grounds without impropriety, 
and they are never separated except at needle work.” 

Human nature is the same everywhere, and what is true for Scotland 
is true for New York. It is a question that demands serious considera- 
tion on the part of those who superintend the educational interests of our 
state. Social position, color, sex—all these are circumstances that do 
not affect the mind’s claims to physical, intellectual and moral culture, 
and can not, with justice to scholars, be considered in their classification. 
We ask your thoughtful attention to the proposition that mental equality 
only should be made the basis of gradatioa in our public schools —N. Y. 
Teacher. 
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EXTRACTS FROM MY DIARY OF INSTITUTES. 
Delevan, Walworth County, Aug. 21, 1860:— 

We have here a goodly number of Teachers in attendance. Our roll 
list reached 94, which for this, the first Institute of the season, is well. 
It is rather early in the year, being a very busy time with farmers; and 
many of the summer teachers have not yet closed their schools. Two 
weeks later, our session would have numbered 150, which speaks well 
for Walworth. 

There was here a little lack of completeness in the local arrangements, 
attributable mainly to the fact that the ‘School Master was abroad;” 
Mr. Cheney, the Teacher of the High School, being detained at the East, 
by the illness of his father. However, Mr. Chandler, the Clerk of the 
District Board, took hold of the matter, and soon set things “to rights.” 

The exercises of the day sessions of the Institute have in the main, 
been pleasant, The fact that we are so near the Deaf and Dumb Asylum 
will, in part, account for the muteness of so many of the numbers, when 
called for. 

The literary exercises on Friday afternoon were decidedly good; as was 
also the music, under the direction of Mr. Briggs, in the evening, at the 
sociable. Two original songs, composed by members of the Institute, 
and set to music by Mr. B., were the peculiar charm of the occasion. 


Burlington, Racine Co., Aug. 27:— 

The attendance here is not large. There is a great contrast between 
this and the last Institute. There, we had too many Teachers for the 
places; and here, too.many places for the Teachers. So great was the 
discrepancy here, that some tried to go to two places of entertainment 
at once. From endeavoring to do this, or some other cause, the writer 
was kept from the Institute one day, by severe illness. The local ar- 
rangements, through the untiring activity of Mr. Lockwood, are perfect, 
even to free omnibus tickets. The School Master is at home. The roll 
list has reached 44, and a good feeling prevails among people and teach- 
ers. The responses are good, and what seems most encouraging, all are 
ready. 

They certainly have a good school here, and itis to be hoped that noth- 

ng will transpire to impair its usefulness. 

The Sociable was a pleasant affair, and friend Sawyer, who brought two 
bags of fine apples, deserved and received the thanks of all. Long live 
he good people of Burlington. 
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Watertown, Aug. 26:— 

We were unable te be at this Institute, expect in spirit, as it involved 
being in two places at the same time—the effects of which we have just 
alluded to, as experienced at Burlington. 

We learn however, that though the attendance was much smaller than 
was expected, those present (about 35) had a good time. The principal 
teacher of the city, Mr. Reed, looked well after the local arrangements, 
and considerable interest was manifested by the citizens, who extended 
bountiful hospitality. Various churches were granted for evening ses- 
sions. We are glad to hear that many of the teachers took an active part, 
especially in the discussions. 


Manitowoc, Sept. 3:— 

Every thing is in order here. Local arrangements good, and attend- 
ance fair, for so new a county. The roll reached 55, of whom about 45, 
are or willbe Teachers. A little feeling of restraint existed through the 
first day or two, which has worn off, and things pass off fincly. Friend 
Bacon has supplied us with reading books and slates, giving an opportu- 
nity for more practical exercises than usual. A strong desire is mani- 
fested here for an Institute of month’s duration. The Teachers feel the 
need of better qualifications, but do not have access to normal classes, or 
other special means of improvement. We are sorry that Sheboygan and 
Kewaunee are not represented. 

One of the most pleasant features of the session, has been the beauti- 
ful boquets with which the ladies of Manitowoc have kept our table sup- 
plied. 


La Crosse, Sept. 11:— 

A storm on lake Michigan prevented our making the connections so as 
to get here on Monday evening. Mr. Mason provided for a sort of ‘‘con- 
sultation meeting,” but had no regular lecture. 

There seems to be a lack of active interest here on the part of the citi- 
zens, as well as the teachers assembled. Bountiful provision has been 
made for the entertainment of those who have come from abroad, and a 
few of the citizens come out to the lectures and day exercises. Politics 
seem to have swallowed up every thing else here. Upon the part of the 
teachers, there is a lack of promptness and punctuality. It would be 
difficult to tell why this is so. There are good Teachers here, but per- 
haps their lack of interest arises from local circumstances. We hold but 
a half a day’s session to-day, (Friday,) as Mr. Seward speaks in the 
afternoon and evening. Our list has reached 75, but not all have been 
in regular attendance. 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 


Tue First Term of our State University for the Academic year 1860-61, be- 
gan on the 8th of August. Owing in part to the long continuance of the harvest- 
ing, the term opened with only forty-five students. About eighty are now in at- 
tendance, and the number is steadily increasing, This attendance, being largely 
made up of new students, many of whom are in the higher classes, is by no 
means discouraging. The new building, “ University Hall,’’ is occupied for the 
first time, for purposes of recitation and chapel exercises. The buildings therefore, 
and indeed, all the appointments of the University, are amply sufficient for a 
much greater number of students. Whatever may have been the case hereto- 
fore, the chief need of the University now lies in the direction of a greater sup- 
ply of raw material—students. We can assure all those interested in the cause 
of education in Wisconsin, that the University is well worthy their confidence 
and their patronage. 

To avoid further financial embarassment, the Board of Regents instituted sev- 
eral important changes at their adjourned meeting in July, which although se- 
vere, have we think been cheerfully acquiesced in, The salaries of the Profes- 
sors were each reduced from $1500 to $1000 per annum, to be increased by an 
equal distribution of the fees received for tuition, The department of Practical 
Science, under Dr. D. B. Reid, and of Engineering, under Mr. Coryell, were 
suspended. We hope that this suspension will not be permanent. 

The Preparatory Department, which was removed from the Madison High 
School back to the University, is now in charge of Mr. Coryell, as Tutor. The 
subjects of instruction in this useful appendage to the University, comprise, pre- 
paratory Latin, Greek, Algebra and Geometry. Attention is also paid to English 
composition and declamation. 

A class in practical surveying has been formed and placed in charge of Mr. 
Coryell. Instruction is also rendered in drafting. 

We subjoin a portion of the circular of the Institutiou issued in July. 


Facutty.—IIENRY BARNARD, LL.D., Chancellor. 

Daniel Read, LL.D., Professor of Mental, Ethical, and Political Science, Rhetoric and 
English Literature. 

John W. Sterliug, A.M., Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 

Ezra 8. Carr, M. D., Professor of Chemistry and Natural History. 

James D. Butler, ’ M., Professor of Ancient Languages and Literature. 

John P. Fuchs, M.D., Professor of Modern Languas ges and Literature. 

Thomas D. Coryell, M. A., Tutor. 

David I. Tullis, Instructor in Commercial Calculations and Book- -keeping. 

Commencement--Last Wednesday of June. 

TERMS BEGIN.--1.--Six weeks from Commencement--continuing 19 weeks. 

2.--Seven weeks from the Wednesday next before Christmas--continuing 20 weeks. 

Docs sagan --l. Seven weeks--commencing the Thursday before Christmas. 

2.--Six weeks--commencing the last Thursday of June. 

Expenses. --Tuition for each Term of a half POOR cuucnnvinwacrecesnecates . veils 00 

Room Rent for each Term,.......0 sececcsees unis 

Huael Tor Gach Term soc0cciccceceaces cevecoe 

Library, Repairs, etc., for each Term, . 

Board, per week, in private ne . 

PORUA AT: CLUDE, « 10:0; 0:0\0/0;00010.00'00.06:0608 096 0:0 6o0-cie' sie 00:4:0:0860 cbeceec'ge SOM O1,00 to 1 50 

Washing, per dozen, braotie i olsiviesne --from 40 to 65 cts, 

Payment is required strictly i in advance. Furniture’ ‘at ‘the “expeuse of the students. 
Aside from furniture and books, the expenses of no economical student need much ex- 


ceed $80 a year..--CoMm. 
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OUR SCHOOL CODE. 


But a short time will elapse before the Legislature will be in session, and now 
when the different districts are about selecting their Representatives and Sena- 
tors, it will not be out of place to consider the relation which the Legislature bears 
to our educational interests. 

It is true that our schools must in the main, depend for their support upon the 
voluntary efforts of an intelligent people, and favored localities will have good 
schools, whether the general system is a good one or not; but it is also true that 
through proper legislation much may be done to give character and efficiency to 
the system, and mould and shape it to the circumstances of our condition and the 
wants of the people. 

The present system in its main features has been in force for several years, and 
under it much good has been accomplished; the number of schools has steadily 
increased, and the standard of instruction has been considerably elevated; but it 
must be acknowledged that outside of the cities and larger villages the results ac- 
complished are not such as the large expenditure of money and time would justify 
usin expecting. In far too many instances the methods of teaching employed 
are such as were prevalent twenty years since, neither parents, officers nor teach- 
ers having learned the “better way.” Teachers’ Conventions, Associations and 
Institutes have done much to equalize and spread abroad the knowledge gained 
by those in the more favored localities, and of late have awakened an interest in 
the general subject of education, and called attention to the matter of an improve- 
ment of the Public School system, but much yet remains to be done, and the aid 
of legislation is necessary to finish what has already been begun. 

We will indicate some of the particulars in which the present system is essen- 
tially defective. 

In the first place it lacks in the matter of supervision. 

Nearly every State Superintendent for several years past, has recommended 
the abolishment of the Township Superintendent system: the State Teachers’ 
Association, and nearly every county association has passed resolutions expres- 
sive of want of confidence in it, and it is the unanimous opinion of a majority of 
intelligent Town Superintendents themselves, that the system is aa failure. Still 
we cling to it and take no steps to provide something better. 

In the second place the want of permanence in the arrangements and plans of 
those who by law have the immediate control and management of the schools, 
caused by the fact that everything pertaining to the raising of the funds and the 
hiring of teachers is annually determined by the whole people of the districts in 
a sort of mass meeting, is a serious evil. 

In the third place the want of power on the part of those living in country dis- 
tricts, to establish and support schools of different grades interferes seriously with 
the progress of education and the welfare of our schools. 

In the fourth place, the formation and alteration of school districts, the division 
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of property consequent thereon, the raising of taxos and the distribution of funds 
are subjects surrounded with difficulties, often causing neighborhood disagree- 
ments and quarrels which destroy the usefulness of the schools and sometimes 
break them up altogether. 

Many other defects in the present system might be pointed out, but the above 
will suffice to call attention to the subject, and we trust that in selecting mem- 
bers of the next legislature the people will not forget, in the excitement of the 
political campaign, that their educational interests are of greater importance, 
than the election of a United States Senator, or even a President, 

It is not our purpose in this article to indicate all the changes in the school law 
which we think are necessary to its completeness and efficiency, the object being 
merely to call the attention of the people to the subject, that they may through 
their representatives soon to be elected, express their wishes in the matter and 
secure the needed legislation. 

Intimately connected with the school law proper, and the matter of public 
instruction is the new Township Library system. In 1858, a law was passed pro- 
viding for the withdrawal of one-tenth of the income of the school fund, and the 
raising of a tax of one-tenth of a mill upon the dollar valuation, to purchase and 
distribute books throughout the State. It was expected by the friends of the 
bill that the further legislation necessary to perfect the system and put it in operas 
tion, would have been done at the last session; but nothing was done, no plan 
was adopted for the purchase and distribution of tne books, and the money pro- 
vided (over $30,000) remains in the Treasury, producing nothing, while in three- 
fourths of the towns of the State the people are hungering for the intellectual 
food denied them by their servants, and their children are growing up, deprived 
of the benefits which the possession of good books always confers, 

The present District Library system is a failure so far as nine-tenths of the 
State is concerned, and one question to be decided by the people through the 
next legislature is, shall our children be supplied with the best of ail companions, 
good books. Is it too much to hope that mere political considerations will 
not entirely govern and sway those to whom are intrusted the sacred duty of 
making our laws? That among other things some attention will be paid to that 
interest in which more than in all others is involved the character, and perpetuity 
of our institutions ? A, 





Tuere are 154 Colleges in the United States, which turn out about 
2000 graduates annually, or an average of 13 to each. It would be 
interesting to know how many afterwards make their mark in the 
world. 
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CONDUCTED BY T. D. CORYELL, A. M., OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


ad 





The new editor takes charge of the Mathematical department of the 
JourNAL, not without misgivings as to his ability to keep up the interest 
which has been connected with it under the supervision of his experienced 
predecessors. For this reason, if for no other, he respectfully aks the 
continued assistance of all those who have heretofore contributed to the 
pages of the Mathematical department, and the cordial aid of all others 
who are interested in the cultivation of a Science, to the applications 
of which, mankind owe much of their knowledge of the material world, 
and modern civilization much of its progress. 

While simply speculative problems will as heretofore, be gladly receiv- 
ed, preference will be more especially given to those questions connected 
with the practical affairs of life. 

It is desirable that all problems should be accompanied with a solution. 

tT. D. G. 


Solution of Problem No. 3.—Given the difference between the great- 
est cone and greatest cylinder that can be inscribed in the same sphere to 
find the dimensions of the three solids. Let R be the radius of the 
sphere, 2 +2 the altitude of the cone, and y the radius of its base. Put 
p=3, 1416. Then will } py?(R+2x) =solidity of cone=S. Now y’ 
=R'—z? .*. (R?—y’) (R+2) = maz. Differentiating we get (°— 
2Rx—3x*) dx =o -.c=$Randy=th ys. hen pe Ne 
Let Z be half the altitude of the cylinder and V the radius of the base. 
Then 2p Z v’=solidity= S' Butv’=R?—Z .. Z (R—Z)= 
max. and (R°—3Z?)dz=o0 .*.Z=Ry} and V=Ryj. Hence 
tp Ryt=S' Putt ph y}-Hp Rk =D. 


* [243 D V3 
then 3 = VS tp ya 
R+c—$ hyp kh'8,7=F yt, v=F' }. 
Leroy CAMPBELL. 

Second Solution of Problem No. 39.—The problem (see page 325, 
Vol. IV,) is to divide the “section” of the U. S. surveys into four equal 
parts by lines starting at the quarter-section corners. In this solution 
the first step necessary is to determine the area of the several triangles 
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into which the section may be divided. For this purpose measure the 
bearings and lengths of the exterior lines of the section, and of straight 
lines joining the opposite quarter-section corners. i 
A V * Let the section be represented by the annex. 1 

| | eddiagram, in which 4, B, C, D, are the sec: | | 
| _ tion corners, N, E, S, W, are the quarter sec: 





| | tion corners, and O the point at which the | 











b —- 6 a straight lines joining the opposite quarter stakes 
| | | cross each other. Then from the bearings of — | 
| | | NB, B E, find the angle at B; from the bear. 

| ings of NS, WE, the angle of intersection at 
D Ss c O; and in a similar manner, the angles C, D, | 


and A.* Conceive the figure to be divided into four interior and four ex- 
terior triangles by joing NE, ES, SW, WN. Then since the area of a 
triange is equal to half the product of two of its sides into the sine of 
the angle included between them, we have area NB E=43NBx BE 
x sine B; area NO HE ==4.NO x OE x sine O; and so on for the other 
triangles. 

IIaving obtained the areas of the several triangles, the section may be 
divided into four equal parts by lines starting at the quarter stakes, by 
first dividing it into two equal parts and then each of these parts into 
two equal parts, by lines thus starting. Let x represent the sum of the 
triangles on one side of WE, and y the sum of those on the other side, 
and let x be not less than y. Then the section is divided into two equal 
parts by joining to y,4 (a—y). This is done by parting off from za 
triangle whose base is VEZ, whose vertex, which we will suppose denoted 
by O, is somewhere in the line NS, and whose altitude is (c—y) + WE. 

We might have divided the section into east and west, instead of north 
and south, halves. 

But suppose it to be divided into north and south halves, and let the two 
parts into which the north half is divided by the line NV O, be represent- 
ed by» and. Eind the areas of » and q by computing from data al- 
ready abtained, the areas of the triangles WN O° and E N O’ and add- 
ing each to the exterior triangle which it is adjacent. Let p be not less 
than g. Then p is made equal to g by joining to 9,4 (p—g.) This is 
done by parting off from P a triangle whose base is N 0’, whose vertex, 
which we will suppose indicated by V, is somewhere in the line WO’ E, 
whose altitude is (y—g) + NO’. The two parts into which the south 


* 90° less the difference between the declinations of the needle from the lines V B, 
B E, is either the angle at B or its supplement, which for the purposes of this solution 
will be the same ; and so on for the other angles. This rule applies when the ‘‘varia- 





tions” of the lines--to use a common though incorrect term--are given. 
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half is divided by the line S O’ are made equal to each other in a similar 
manner. Suppose the vertex of the triangle which is parted off in mak- 
ing these two parts equal to be indicated by V Then will the section 
be divided into four equal parts by the lines WO’ FE, NV and S V’, and 
the problem is solved. 

Remark 1st.—In the solution given on page 27 of the present volume, 
it is assumed that the lines which start from the quarter stakes and di- 
vide the section into four equal parts, meet ata common point. This as- 
sumption is incorrect, as may be readily seen by conceiving the triangles 
NBE, SD W, to be large, and NAW, SC Eto be small. However, 
asa practical matter, it is no doubt best that a common center should be 
established for the section. 

Remark 2nd.—Since it is impossible to change the corners established 
in the Government Surveys, the areas of what we have called the exte- 
rior triangles, are in any given case, unalterably fixed. In theory these 
areas are not unequal to each other. It seems proper therefore, that in 
dividing the section into quarters, the four interior triangles should be 
made equal to each other. Let O in our diagram be the common center, 
and bear in mind the rule given above for finding the area of a triangle. 
Then since the angles at O are right angles, or nearly such, their sines 
will vary but little from each other. Hence the areas of the interior tri- 
angles will approach most nearly to equality when the factors V 0, 0 £, 
0S and O W, approach most nearly to equality, or when OS=ON 
ad OH=0O W. 

We therefore venture upon the somewhat bold criticism that the law 
passed by our legislature last winter requiring in the subdivision of the 
section, that WO shall be made equal to O £, without regard to the 
lengths of O Nand O S, farther than that WO £ shall be straight, is not 
so just as the one which it repealed, and which required the center of 
the section to be established at a point equidistant from the opposite 
quarter stakes. rT. BD. ©, 


—___-__——— z | Problem No. 5.—Given the length of A B, 
also the bearings AC and BD, to cut off th® 
area M, by line parallel to AB. The perpen” 
| dicular distance between said lines is required. 
| —-—-— | Nore. The above often occurs in practical sur- 
| veying, and as the manner in which it is usually 
done, is laborious, an easy, practical formula for 
laying off a given area on either side of A B is 
desirable. A solution by using natural sines 
¢C D (if any) is preferrable. Bear CREEK. 
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Area M. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL TOUR. 





Having been on a tour of observation among the Institutes, and otherwise, we 
give a few notes by the way, commencing Aug. 27. 

We arrived at the Delavan Institute, in season to attend only the last half day 
and evening. We have seldom seen a better appearing body of teachers, and » 
far as we had opportunity of judging, they were active and intelligent. 


The dancing after the Institute had closed was injudicious. Such a finale, if, 


common, would lessen public confidence in the utility of such gatherings. Itis 
due however to the teachers to say, that it was not proposed by them, and that 
few of them participated. 

The school-house at Delavan, is uncommonly well provided with apparatus, in 
the way of maps and charts; but the seats in the principal room face the win- 
dows, and do not face the, black-board ~an injudicious arrangement. 

Looking in at the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, we found the pupi’s mostly absent, 
it being vacation. The buildings are substantial and commodious, and facilities 
for instruction, so far as we could see, well provided for. But as is often the case 
in public institutions, the conveniences for officers appeared to be on a scale quite 
too far in advance of those provided for pupi's. We should not suppose a com- 
mon dormitory, for either sex, the best plan. We should say the means of venti- 
lation are imperfect, as is usually the case, in public buildings. 

The reasons for the policy which has scattered the Public Institutions of the 
State in various, and (as in this instance) in one-sided and obscure localities, are 
not very apparent. Could they all be grouped around the Capital, many obvious 
advantages would result, especially on the score of public interest and legislative 
scrutiny. 

Turning aside from the rail road, we visited Geneva, by request of Mr. Carmi- 
chael, the Principal of the Public Schools, and lectured on Monday evening, 
(Aug. 27), on the Improvements needed in our Public School System. Geneva 
needs better accommodations in the way of school-houses, but a little taste and 
effort had made the best of things as they are. A prominent citizen expressed 
his readiness to co-operate in providing a good school-house, but not in patching 
up or piecing out the eld one. We hope next year to see the former plan car- 
ried out, not only there, but in many a similar case. 

At Burlington, we spent two pleasant days in the Institute, giving there also a 
public lecture. A capacious and convenient school-house is nearly finished, the 
lower rooms being already occupied. Notwithstanding a little local difficulty, 
Mr. Lockwood is, we learn, well sustained by public sentiment, and is doing a 
good work. The Institute though small, was a working one. 

Starting for Watertown on Wednesday, we had a pleasant chat in the cars with 
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Mr. Buckley, a member of the School Board of Freeport, Ill. He wasin pursuit 
of a Teacher for their School, and paid Wiscon~in a practical compliment, by hav- 
ing come within her bounds to accomplish his object. 

At Watertown, we were sorry to sce our friend Pickett of Horicon, who had 
been laboring in the Institute there a couple of days, with carpet-bag in hand, 
ready to enter the cars as we left them. But we found our friend J. C. Pickard 
at work, and (to use the expressive language of Young America which we heard 
applied on the occasion ) aided him in “running” the Institute for the remainder 
of the session. A prominent citizen inquired if we “run the Journal of Educa- 
tion” at the present time. All things are run now-a-days, and it is well if they 
are not run ashore. Here we had opportunity again to call public attention to 
the wants of our School System. 

Especial obligations are due to Messrs. D. L. Reed, Purdy, Atwood, M. M. Reed, 
Brewer, and others for their activity. We would gladly find space if we could, 
for the full acccount of the proceedings sent to us by the Secretary, Mr. Brewer, 
but have room only for this brief notice. We append the resolutions however, 
passed on Thursday evening, as showing the spirit of the Jefferson county teach- 
ers—more ot whom will be out, we hope, at the next Institute :— 

Resolved, That the interes*s of our Schools would be promoted, by the adoption 
of the Township District, under one Board, as distinguished from the single 
district. 

Resolved, That in order to the effectual and uniform supervision of the public 
schools, and examination of teachers, officers intermediate between the Siate and 
the Town Superintendents are necessary. 

Resolved, That measures should be taken for the establishment of Normal 
Schools, as a part of our system of Public Instruction. 

Resolved, That the Teacher, with the advice of the school board, is the proper 
director of the course of study in school. 

Arrived at Manitowoc, Tuesday morning ;—somewhat stirred up, by the 
tossing of the craft known along shore as the ‘‘ Little Huron.” ‘Found an intelli- 
gent body of teachers, and had a fair audience at our lecture. We were surprised 
in fact, to see so many good teachers, in so new and wild a county. But the 
truth is, and it may as well be told, that at all these Institutes the better class of 
teachers are drawn out, rather than those with inferior qualifications—who most 
need the benefits of the Institute. This difficulty cannot be remedied, until by 
the adoption of the County Superintendency, or some other different plan of ex- 
amining teachers, the poorer teachers are compelled to improve, or leave the 
business. 

We were told lately, by an intelligent teacher, of a Town Superintendent who 


| could not write a certificate, to say nothing of examining the teachers in his town, 


That we have many good and efficient Town Superintendents, is true; but it is 
also true that we have a great many that are just the reverse. We find that the 


| most intelligent Superintendents are most in favor of a change; for the reason, 


that their own efforts to elevate the standard of teacher’s qualifications are ren- 
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dered comparativeiy nugatory, by the ignorance or selfishness of other Superin. 
tendents, who give any and every body a certificate. 

At Sheboygan, on our return, we found friend Gray ailing with a slight attack 
of scarlet fever, so that arrangements for a lecture there, had not been consun. 
mated. It was with a grateful heart that we arrived safe home, just as the news 
of the disaster that has left three hundred orphaus in a single ward in Milwau. 
kee, was flying over the State. 

We should mention, in conclusion, that besides the customary lectures of Mr, 
Allen, as conductor of the Institutes, and such local addresses as could be pro. 
cured, Mr. CraiG, Asst. State Supt., spoke at Watertown, Burlington and Pres. 
cott, on the needs of our School System, For further particulars of the Institutes, 
up to the close of the one held at La Crosse, we refer the reader to Mr. ALLEN’s 
extracts from his Diary, on a former page, 


Fo.ty versus Epvcation.—It is said that $40,000 were expended the other 
day in Quebec, at a ball in honor of the Prince of Wales. The money was wil 
lingly spent, no doubt, but what good has come of it? $40,000 is about the 
amount that the great State of Wisconsin ought to expend annually, to pay for 
the services of about forty well qualified educational officers, to be designated 
County Superintendents or otherwise, to take charge of the educational interests 
of their repective jurisdictions; and whose services, (competent men being ap- 
pointed,) would be invaluable. But what grumbling should we hear about the 
expense, if the Legislature should be far-seeing and bold enough. next winter, to 
create this much needed office! It is well understood that this will be the great 
obstacle in the way. Alas! for our penny-wise and pound-fuolish economy. 


INSTITUTES FOR OCTOBER.—The Institutes for October are as follows: For 
Fond du Lac County, at Ripon, Oct. 1; Outagamie, at Appleton, Oct. 8; Sauk, at 
Baraboo, Oct. 8; Waupacca, at New London, Oct. 15; Washington. at West 
Bend, Oct. 22; Dodge, Fox Lake, Oct. 29. 

Says Mr. Eberhart, as Chairman of the Ex. Com. of the Cook county (IIls,) 
Teachers’ Institute, “a teacher who will not make every suitable effort to attend 
the County Institute, is not alive to his position, or fit to be classed among good 
teachers.” 


The Semi-ANNUAL Session of the Cook Co. (Ill.) Teachers’ Institute, will be 
held the first week in October, at Junction Grove, six miles south of Chicago.— 
Able Lecturers and Teachers have been procured. 


THe MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT.—Our readers will observe that this De 
partment has again changed editors. Mr. Allen’s duties call him so much away 
from home that he cannot well atiend to it. Mr. Coryell we are quite sure will 


make the Department interesting and useful. 

The problems, commencing with September, are numbered in a new series. 
Mr. Coryell furnishes a new solution of problem 39 of the old series, which is 
deserving of attention. 


Communications for this Department may be sent directly to the Editor, Mr. 


T. D. Coryell, Madison. 
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MAKE YOUR SCHOOL HOUSES ATTRACTIVE. 


We are led to advert to this subject just now, by way of calling attention to 

the essay by Mrs. Hoyt, which occupies considerable space in the present num- 
ber. Among the instrumentalities of education, “none may be made more po- 
tent,” says Mrs. Hoyt, “ than the place itself, where the process of education, as 
that term is usually understood, is carried on—the school-house and its surround- 
yr) ” 
“Guarting with this proposition, the writer has very fully shown what may be 
made to result from making the surroundings of the school house attractive, and 
no person of the least taste or sensibility can rise from the perusal of the essay 
without feeling that our school houses are in this respect most sadly deficient.— 
We are so familiar with the treeless, shrubless, fenceless, arid and in every way 
winviting aspect of the school-house yard, that we are surprised, only we see 
something different. But this need not be so. A few persons—the teacher alone, 
with the aid of pupils—may improve things materially, even under the most un- 
propitious circumstance-. In our next issue, we hope to present some practical 
suggestions upon this subject, from competent persons and in the mean time we 
invite the friends of schools and of children to aid usin the design. Now is the 
season when much may be done in the way of preparation for the improvement 
proposed. The first requisite is amplitude of space; the second a suitable local- 
ity and soil. How many districts will at once set about enlarging, ploughing, 
manuring, fencing, planting their school-house premises—one or more—as the 
case may require? The situation of many school-houses is such as to forbid any 
permanent improvements. The cure must be delayed till a new house is built, 
on a new site. Many school-houses will be built the ensuing year. 

The Essay on this subject alluded to above, has been printed in a separate 
form, with some additional practical matter, to carry out more fully the object 
sought in asking its preparation, which was of course to excite interest in the 
improvement of the premises of our Schooi-houses. By means of the State and 
County Agricultural Fairs, and otherwise, it is hoped that an active interest may 
be taken in this matter. Mrs. Hoyt consents that all the profit of this separate 
edition may be applied to making up a prize or prizes, for the districts which 
make the most improvement, the ensuing year, in the manner proposed. The 
details of the plan cannot now be given, hecause not yet matured, but it is pro- 
posed to have both the State and County Agricultural Societies take the matter 
in hand, if they will. In the mean time, we earnestly ask all who approve the 
object, to order copies of the Essay, circulate them, and enter into the work of 
improvement, Please order soon, that we may know how many to print. The 
more sold, the more and better prizes. The Pamphlet will be furnished at five 
cents a copy. A thousand copies which we have already printed, will, if sold, 
afford several prizes. 

In this connection we call attention to the Advertisement of the Genesee Val- 
ley Nurseries, on the third page of the cover. This establishment is perhaps the 





largest in the country. Send for their catalogues. 
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Our ScnooL Copz.—We would call particular attention to a communication on 
this subject, on a former page, as setting forth very clearly some of the needs of 
our School system, in order to its proper efficiency. We do not think it wise, 
however, to abolish the office of Town Superintendent entirely. If we can have 
the township district, under one board, and a County Superintendency, the Town 
Superintendent, as Secretary ex officio of the Town Board, would be a very use- 
ful officer, and could rendez important aid to the County Superintendent, in the 
discharge of his duties. The Town Superintendent would not be expected, in 
this case, however, to examine teachers. 


Ir will be remembered that Chancellor BARNARD, Supt. Prckarp and Ex-Supt, 
DraPer are a Committee of the Legislature to report on the Revision of the 
School Laws. It is hoped and expected that something may be done at the ap- 
proaching session of the Legislature, in the way of improving our School system, 

The State Teachers’ Association have also continued their Committee, appoint 
ed two years ago, to procure Legislative action. Mr. Pickert, of Horicon, is 
chairman, and has given much attention to the subject. Mr. McMynn is also on 
the committee. These gentlemen are very competent to speak in behalf of the 
Teachers of the State, if the Legislative Committee find it expedient to consult 
them. 


Our State SUPERINTENDENT, Mr. Pickard, has just returned from an extensive 
tour at the East, and will be prepared to give some of the results of his observa- 
tions, in the next number of the Journal, and to make some official reecommenda- 
tions, in regard to our school affairs. 


CHANCELLOR BARNARD.—It has long been hoped that the Chancellor’s health 
would admit of his resumption of his duties. Up to this date he has not re- 
turned, but is still anxiously looked for. 


TELEGRAPHING BY THE LADIES.—Most of our telegraphing is now done by 
sound, in important offices; that is, the operator listens to the ‘‘click” of the 
machine, and knows what it says, without taking a record on paper, by dots 
and marks or letters, as formerly. The message is of course written down how- 
ever to be sent to its destination. 

In England, girls are largely employed in telegraph offices, which opens to them 
a new and suitable sphere of industry. It is found that they are quite as expert 
as the other sex, and keep secrets quite as well. Type-setting is another branch 
of industry for which females are well adapted; but against this opposition exists 
at present among printers. An office has been opened lately in London, under 
the patronage of the Queen, which employs female compositors (type setters). 
The tendency of the age is to enlarge the sphere of female labor, and every young 
lady, even though at present her parents may be able to support her in idleness, 
should learn some useful employment. ‘Without this, her education is miserably 
incomplete. How soon reverses may come no one can tell. How helpless is 
@ young woman, in such circumstances, with no knowledge of any industrial art. 
Our ideas of education need revolutionizing in this respect. 
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THe University.—A full announcement of the University for the ensuing 
year is contained in the present No. We trust that the return of “ good times” 
will favorably affect our chief institution of Public Instruction, as well as all our 
public and social interests. Lot us not, in the heat of politics, or the absorption 
of business, forget that a sound and symmetrical education is the only really valu- 
able inheriance for our children. 


TuE Normal School at Winona, (Minn.) under Prof. John Ogden, opened the 
first week in September. Teachers or ycung persons in western Wisconsin de- 
signing to teach, will find it convenient of access, and such a school as will ke 
useful to them. 


A Normat Scnoorn has been opened by Prof. BaLpwin, at Kokomo, Ind.— 
It already numbers 275 pupils. When will Wisconsin have such a school? 


Tue Eleventh Anniversary of the Conn. Normal School at New Britain, was 
celebrated in the latter part of July. Judging from the account of the exercises, 
in the Conn. Common School Journal, the occasion was one of great interest. 
The State Supt, Hon. David N. Camp, is the Principal of the School. 


Our New Prospectus.--By one of those discrepancies that “sometimes occur in the 
best regulated’? Journals, a new prospectus for the Journal, which was alluded to last 
month, as if printed on the inside of the cover, was not placed there. It will be 
found there however this month, and we ask our readers first to read it, and thenif it 
seems good to them, to act. 

Will not some active Teacher in each county, set about getting up the proposed 
County or Prize Club? Not half the teachers will subscribe perhaps, even at our reduced 
rates ; but some active friends and well-wishers of education can be found, with a little 
effort, to make up the deficiency. Towards a hundred journals devoted to politics, &c., 
are supported in the State ; shall it remain, as an evidence of our sagacity and patriotism, 
and of our high regard for education, that the only publication in the State devoted to 
this interest, has no support, comparatively, except that furnished incidentally, by its 
issue as a public document? Teachers and friends of schools and of the young, it is for 


you to answer. 





BOOK TABLE. 





TIE YOUNG SINGER: Parts IandII. A collection of Juvenile Music, compiled, (at 
the request of the Board of Trustees) for the Cincinnati Public Schools, by Messrs. 
Mason, Baldwin, Lake and Aiken, Teachers of Music in those Schools. Cincinnati: 
W. B. Smith & Co. 

Part I is admirably adapted for primary schools, and as a first book in our common 
mixed country schools. The first lessons are suitably progressive, the music is simple and 
pleasing, the page open and clear to the eye, and the songs, after the introductory exer- 
cises, of a good tendency. The value of the book is enhanced by an appendix contain- 
ing several songs in the German language. 

Part II. is adapted to older pupils and has the same general characteristics as Part I. 
The two seem to answer all the needs of ordinary schools. The introduction of music 
into our schools should be encouraged, and this little work will be found very useful for 
the purpose. (See advertisement.) 
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THE NEW PUBLICSCHOOL SINGING BOOK. By Prof. John Bowen, Teacher of Music in 
the Public Schools Philadelphia: Leary, Getz & Co., No. 227, North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 

This is a new selection of about two hundred of the best and most popular Songs, &c., 
adapted to the school room, and must be a very convenient and useful little book in those 
schools which are so fortunate as to have learned tosing, and to have ateacher who makes 
singing a daily exercise. 


THE CHAINBEARER, or the Littlepage Manuscripts, by J. Fennimore Cooper. Tllus- 
trated from drawings by F. 0. Darley. New York: W. A. Townsend & Co. 1860. 


This the eighteenth volume of the splendid edition of the works of the great American 
Novelist, and it is in every respect equal to its predecessors. We are glad to learn that 
this edition is meeting with a large sale, and that the enterprising firm publishing it are 
likely to receive a suitable return for their expenditures, 

The scene of the book is laid upon the Hudson river, and in Washington county, New 
York, and the time is just after the revolution, Of course there is a hero and a heroine 
in the tale, and love and marriage receive their due share of attention, but the principal 
object of the writer is to portray scenes in the early history and settlement of those large 
estates which in after years became celebrated as the cause or occasion of the anti-rent 
difficulties. The author takes sides with the landlords, but is liberal and catholic in the 
assertion of principles, and we commend the book to all who love or need to study the 
doctrines and ideas which lie at the foundation of our civil government, Cc. 


A SCHOOL RECORD ; by J. L. Tracy; published by A. S. Barnes & Burr, New York. 
Is the neatest and most convenient thing of the kind we have seen. Itis a large octavo 
in form, and by economy of space is much cheaper as well as more convenient, than ordi- 
nary Registers. It contains a variety of other mattcr useful to the teacners and schools, 
as 490 subjects for compositions ; subjects for dialogues, colloquies, debates and teachers’ 
meetings, and lectures in the school room, &c., &c. It may be procured of the publishers, 
or at the compiler’s School Agency, St. Louis. 


Chapman’s New Sectional Map of Wisconsin is out. Mr. Chapman has had much ex- 
perience in this business, and his new Map is gotten up, we believe with great pains and 
accuracy. Being moreover a Wisconsin production throughout, it is still more deserving 


of patronage, 


PERIODICALS. 


THE NORMAL. Published semi-monthly at Kokomo, (Ind.,) by J. Baldwin, 

This sheet comes to us as the exponent of the Normal School lately established at Ko- 
koma, and gives promise of usefulness. The Hoosier’s are evidently waking up. Success 
to the school and the sheet. 


THE MILWAUKEE BOOKSELLER, for September, has been issued by Messrs. Strickland 
& Co., and contains full announcements of new publications, and considerable amusing 
literary gossip. Only 25 cents a year. 


THE MAGAZINES FOR OCTOBER. 


HARPER’S for the people, The ATLANTIC for the literati, and ARTIIUR’S for the 
home circle, are all fresh and varied as usual this month. 


THE MATHEMATICAL MONTHLY, has reached its ninth number. It must be a feast 
to those who have the requisite mathematical taste and digestion. It is beautifully 
printed. Published by Ivison, Phinney & Co., New York, at $3,00 a year. 
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